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HemisFair-goers enjoy a roller coaster ride on Fiesta Island in 
the shadow of the giant Tower of the Americas. In mid April 
the weather was beautiful, the lines short, and the entertain- 
ment great. Nhe Photograph by Hugh Pillsbury 
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About Our Cover 

Heavy rains this spring provided Texas with its greatest 
bluebonnet spectacle in several years. This, combined with 
a late spring, guaranteed motorists blankets-of-blue scenery 
until near mid May. Our cover was made on SH 71 be- 
tween Kingsland and Marble Falls in the Highland Lakes 
area northwest of Austin. Hugh Augustus Pillsbury Jr. was 
the photographer. 


Editorial... 


More Than a Hex 


Many of us are inclined to “trust to luck” or “cross 
our fingers” in trying to achieve our goals. The follow- 
ing editorial, printed in RESEARCH NOTES in District 12, 
has some interesting comments on such approaches. 


For the past two years we have had affixed 
to our desk a disc with weird markings. The pur- 
pose of this disc is to keep away evil spirits. It is 
a hex symbol developed by the Pennsylvania 
Dutch to keep evil spirits from bothering their most 
prized possessions—their barns. | 

Since we have had this hex symbol, our office 
has neither been struck by lightning nor burned, 
and we have not suffered from anthrax, blackleg, 
or hoof-and-mouth disease. However, if the latter 
is akin to the fodt-in-mouth problem, the hex has 
let us down on several occasions. 2 

Actually, we have known for some time that 
this Pennsylvania Dutch fetish is not effective 
against all evil spirits. This limit in capabilities 
manifested itself when an evil spirit of particularly 
mean demeanor caused some 30 yards of concrete 
to be poured with not nearly enough cement. Also, 
it has not worked too well in keeping the evil 


ale from making mistakes in some oO) our plans 
and specifications. . 
Clearly, we are only sadiel ee. and 
our stock of fetishes must be enlarged. The prob- — 
lem arises as to what other talismans or charms 
are necessary to provide complete protection. The 
American Indian normally carried a small bag o 
magic potions or wore an amulet. The medicine - 
man was equipped with magic bones, feathers, 
rocks, and herbs that could ward off the most — 
evil of evil spirits. Witch doctors in Africa have 


| been particularly successful over the years and 
have withstood the competition of learned mission- 


ary doctors. Recently a study was begun by sci- 
entists to study the powers of witch doctors. 

Regardless of personal beliefs in fetishes, evil . 
spirits, and witch doctors, modern man’s mind is 
full of fears, doubts, and disrupting thoughts which 
reduce his efficiency in his effort to make a living. 
So, armed with our hex symbols, lucky coins, 
rabbit feet, and chicken wishbones, we will en- 


oe to evade as many evil spirits as possible. 


However, the thought occurs to us that they 
might be more effective if they were stained a 
little from sweat brought about by hard work. 


2 Sein of the first of Texas’ 
new Travel Trails, the Mountain 
Trail, was highlighted March 27-28 
by a two-day caravan along the 625- 
mile Trans-Pecos route. 

Governor John Connally joined the 
tour in El Paso for the second day’s 
journey into the juniper-fringed Davis 
Mountains. Dedication ceremonies 
were held for the Trail and for the 
$1.2 million improvements at Davis 
Mountains State Park. Davis Moun- 
tains is the first state park to receive a 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


Governor John Connally (right) 
display one of the special signs designed to mark the Texas Mountain Trail. 
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major face-lifting from the Texas 
Parks and Wildlife Department. 

Connally arrived at El Paso ob- 
viously enthusiastic about tourism in 
Texas. Connally believes that by 1973 
tourists will be spending about $4 bil- 
lion in Texas. He said tourists spent 
$1.2 billion in Texas last year, and 
that the figure was rapidly approach- 
ing $2.5 billion, the annual farm in- 
come in the state. 

During the two-day trip through 
the state’s rugged high country, par- 


ticipants passed most of the 19 moun- 
tain ranges and 90 mile-high peaks 
that give the Mountain Trail its name. 
Special Mountain Trail signs, bought 
cooperatively by the six counties in- 
volved, have been erected on highway 
right of way by the Texas Highway 
Department. Travel and Information 
Division will soon release special bro- 
chures on the Mountain Trail and its 
nine counterpart trails across the state. 

Excerpts from the Mountain Trail 
brochure follow. 


and District Engineer Joe Battle of El Paso 
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he Texas Mountain Trail begins 

in E] Paso. The Spanish named 

it El Paso del Norte, “the pass to the 

north.” And through it moved Indians, 

conquistadors, plainsmen and traders, 

missionaries and ranchers. Today, 

commercial traffic and pleasure-bound 

tourists still keep the pass to the north 
busy. 

Allow at least a full day for sight- 


seeing in El Paso and across the bridge 
in Juarez, Mexico’s largest border 
city. The “sport of kings” alternates 
most of the year at Sunland Park 
(four miles from El Paso) and at. the 
exceptionally beautiful Juarez race 
track where greyhound racing is also 
staged. 

Scattered near the southeast edge 
of El Paso are three historic Spanish 
missions: Nuestra Serfora del Carmen 
(commonly known as Ysleta), Socorro, 
and San Elizario. The final leg of the 
Texas Mountain Trail leads by these 
missions as it terminates in El Paso. 

Leaving El Paso on US 62/180, 
desert scenery soon replaces the irri- 
gated greenness of the city. Those 
fortunate enough to travel this route 


shortly after a rain will be treated to 
the brilliant blooms of flowering cacti 
and other desert dwellers. 

Travel east through countryside 
called “barren” by some—“beautiful” 
by others. Many varieties of cacti 
grow in this land where rainfall is less 
than 10 inches a year. Most abundant 
is the cholla or buckhorn cactus — 
thin green arms well protected by 
spines. 

This Mountain Trail highway close- 
ly parallels the main route (for this 
area) of the Butterfield Overland Stage 
and wagon trains. This highway, of 
course, did not exist—only ruts of 
other wooden-wheeled, iron-rimmed 
vehicles that had gone before. You 
will span more of this land in one 


hour than they could travel in three 
days. 

Farther east you'll cross with ease 
what was once a formidable barrier 
to early-day wagon trains—the salt 
flats. In recent years floods have 
washed silt onto the shallow lake beds, 
providing just enough soil for some 
plants to grow over most of the dry 
salt flats. But some areas are as barren 
and white as in bygone times. 

During the 1860’s and 1870’s dis- 
putes over ownership of the salt lakes 
arose, and several lives were lost in a 
series of skirmishes known as the Salt 
War. Mexican nationals considered 
the lakes public property, and refused 
to pay for the salt. In 1877 the deci- 
sive battle took place at San Elizario 
when District Judge Charles Howard 
and two others were murdered by a 
Mexican mob. As a result, frontier 
Fort Bliss was reactivated, and yellow- 
legged cavalrymen moved in to en- 
force peace. No one was brought to 
trial, but neither were there any more 
incidents in the Salt War. 

A short distance east of Salt Flat, 
looming north of the highway, is the 
highest mountain peak in Texas. Gua- 
dalupe Peak rises to 8,751 feet, but 
in front of it, and by perspective seem- 
ing to dominate the taller mountain, is 
El Capitan (8,078 feet) which in ear- 
lier times was known as Signal Peak. 
These mountains, and a_ beautiful 
mountainous area beyond them, com- 
prise Guadalupe Mountain National 
Park. At least a portion of this area 
will be opened to the public about 
1970. 

The Texas Mountain Trail changes 
direction near Guadalupe and El Capi- 
tan, but for a scenic picnic spot, you 
may drive north on US 62/180 for 
about three miles to a roadside park. 
The setting is spectacular. 

Back on the Trail, your route is 
SH 54, which skirts the Guadalupe, 
Delaware, and Apache Mountain 
ranges lying to the east. These three 
ranges are quite smiliar in structure, 
and were once ocean reefs and floors. 


Abundant marine fossils are found in 
the mountains’ vast beds of limestone 
and sandstone. 

This is ranching country, and mule 
deer, coyotes, foxes, and other wild 
animals abound. While still pacing the 
Delaware Mountains, a large lake lies 
to the east. The lake has no outlet, 
and thus has a high salt content. Al- 
most nothing grows along its banks, 
nor will animals drink the briny water. 

The next stop on the Trail is the 
little town of Van Horn. In the mid 
1800’s this town grew as a wayfaring 
stop on the Old Spanish Trail between 
San Antonio and El Paso. Today the 
town still caters to travelers at the 
intersection of several modern routes: 
US 80/IH 10, US 90, and SH 54. 
Longer-staying vacationers are attrac- 
ted by Van Horn’s superb climate, 
camping areas in nearby foothills and 
mountains, interesting rock and min- 
eral deposits, and excellent hunting. 

On the Trail highway between Van 
Horn and Kent is a shady oasis pre- 


served by the Highway Department as 
a rest area. Of considerable interest to 
geologists are the Wylie Mountains to 
the south. Within them a stratum of 
limestone 1,400 feet thick is exposed, 
rich with fossils of the Permian period, 
250 million years ago. 

A few miles east is an exceptional 
sightseeing treat. To the northwest are 
the Baylor Mountains; almost due 
north are the Delaware Mountains 
stretching far away. Between them on 
the horizon you again view the Guada- 
lupe Mountains. You are looking a- 
cross more than 60 miles of space. 

About halfway between Van Horn 
and Kent the Apache Mountains are 
on the north. The Apache’s highest 
point reaches 5,696 feet. South of 
Kent the Texas Mountain Trail enters 
the Davis Mountains. Gomez Peak is 
to the east, and other panoramic land- 
scapes appear. The highway should be 
driven at a moderate speed so the un- 
folding beauty of the region can be 
enjoyed. 
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A spacious, scenic roadside park 
in Madera Canyon—an area which 
probably sheltered wagon trains—off- 
ers a scenically rewarding stop. One 
of the most impressive views from this 
rest area is Mount Livermore, visible 
to the southwest. Its 8,382-foot sum- 
mit (second highest in Texas) is only 
about seven miles from your vantage 
point. 

Southwest of this stop the highway 
ascends a series of scenic hills for 


A PICNIC IN THE PARK. Travelers enjoy the solitude and shade of one of 
the Highway Department’s more memorable rest areas, Rockpile Park, on 


five miles, and McDonald Observatory 
can then be seen at the summit of 
Mount Locke. A two-mile drive up 
to the observatory on Spur 78 leads 
to the highest spot on the Texas high- 
way system, 6,791 feet above sea level. 
The only time visitors may look 
through the telescope is the last Wed- 
nesday of the month, and arrange- 
ments must be made in advance. 

South of the Mount Locke Spur on 
SH 118 is the entrance to Davis 
Mountains State Park. Excellent 
camping facilities are provided here, 
along with the unusual Indian Lodge 
Hotel, first built by the CCC in the 
1930’s and modernized in 1967 to in- 
clude more rooms, year-round air- 
conditioning, swimming pool, and new 
dining facilities. Also added in 1967 
is an impressive scenic drive. 


Davis Mountains State Park is in 
Limpia Canyon, named for its Limpia 
Creek. In the days of Western migra- 
tion this creek and the lush (compared 
to the surrounding countryside) valley 
were the goal of innumerable wagon 
trains. 

East of Davis Mountains State Park 
on the short, double-numbered portion 
of SH 118/SH 17, is one of the most 
significant historic features of the 
Texas Mountain Trail: Fort Davis Na- 
tional Historic Site. 

Known as the finest existing ex- 
ample of southwestern frontier forts, 
Fort Davis is administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service. Much has been 
restored in painstaking detail, yet ruins 
have also been left in their weathered, 
haunting dignity. An excellent park 
service museum displays artifacts, 


SH 166, 35 miles west of Fort Davis. The spectacular scenery is typical 
of the awesome beauty awaiting those who follow the Mountain Trail. 


photographs, and dioramas of the 
fort’s colorful history. 

Another element is often most 
vivid for Fort Davis visitors: the elab- 
orate recording of a military retreat 
parade, complete with the sounds of a 
mounted review and music selected 
from the manuals of the 1874 series. 
Echoing over the empty parade 
ground, the ceremony sets a mood 
that transports one to the previous 
century. 

From the National Historic Site the 
Trail leads into the town of Fort Davis 
which grew adjacent to the military 
post. Six miles south of Fort Davis, 
SH 118 bisects an old ranch head- 
quarters. The Highway Department 
has left standing those portions of the 
old adobe buildings which are on the 
right of way. A marker at the site 
gives details. A rest area shaded by 
huge cottonwood trees is just south- 
east of the adobe ruins. A number of 
summer camps, both private and 
group-operated, are located in this 
area. 

Soon the landscape changes, leav- 
ing behind the green coolness of the 
Davis Mountains. You are moving 
into areas of vast ranch operations, 
several of which are headquartered in 
Alpine. Alpine is the county seat of 
huge Brewster County, largest of the 
254 Texas counties. Climate and lo- 
cation make the town a popular vaca- 
tion area. Visitors enjoy golf, moun- 
tain climbing, horseback riding, rock 
and mineral collecting, swimming, and 
camping amid spectacular vistas. 

The Trail continues south toward 
the border. This is a country of open 
space rather than service stations, so 
you'll be wise to check the gas tank. 
Mountain peaks rise majestically on 
either side and the Highway Depart- 
ment has well-placed markers showing 
major ones with their elevations. Six- 
teen miles south of Alpine is Wood- 
ward Ranch where rock hounds de- 
light in the red plume agate found 
there. 

Along the Trail the sharp-eyed may 


see occasional herds of beautiful, swift 
fawn-and-white pronghorn (antelope). 
If you spot a grazing herd, you will 
always see one standing with head 
erect and watchful . . . the herd look- 
out. When running gracefully over the 
flats, pronghorns approach speeds that 
may seem to pace your car. 

In this open land, where rainfall 
may be less than 10 inches a year, 
only the hardiest plants can survive— 
mesquite, cactus, catclaw, sage, and 
the ever-present greasewood. To early 
inhabitants, this was both medicine 
and building material. Its twigs and 
leaves, steeped in boiling water, made 
a healing poultice for man and animal; 
parasitic deposits from the under side 
of the leaves, mixed with pulverized 
rock, made cement. 

As you approach another shady 


roadside park 26 miles south of Al- 
pine, other mountains come into view 
—Elephant Mountain on the left at 
6,200 feet—and 10 miles farther, San- 
tiago Mountain, a 6,521-foot truncated 
cone of volcanic rock. On its flattened 
summit is “Progress City”—or at least 
that is where the “city” would have 
been if any of the out-of-state buyers 
of lots in the early 1900’s had actually 
built there. 

You are approaching Big Bend Na- 
tional Park, and although the Trail 
will shortly intersect another highway 
and turn, no visit to this area of Texas 
would be complete without a side ex- 
cursion to this major attraction of the 
Southwestern United States. 

On the Texas Mountain Trail SH 
118 and FM 170 intersect near the 
ghost town of Study Butte. Here’s your 


Two tourists scan the empty parade ground and restored buildings and weathered ruins of one of the 


Trail’s most popular attractions: 
Davis Mountains State Park on SH 118/SH 17. 


Fort Davis National Historic Site. 


The colorful fort is east of the 
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chance to begin a fascinating side 
trip—Study Butte and Big Bend. 

Big Bend was established in 1944 
to preserve this segment of the Chi- 
huahuan Desert found along the Tex- 
as-Mexico border. The 1,100-square 
mile park is typified by sweeping des- 
ert panoramas and lofty mountains. 
The Rio Grande, which forms 107 
miles of park boundary, has carved 


three spectacular canyons: Santa El- 
ena, Mariscal, and Boquillas. The 
Chisos (Ghost) Mountains dominate 
the center of the park. Paved roads 
lead to most of the park’s principal 
features. 

Open year-round, Big Bend Nation- 
al Park has complete tourist facilities. 
Rangers present illustrated lectures 
and guided hiking or riding trails. 

In addition to the dramatic scenery 
of Big Bend, alert visitors may spot 
native wildlife such as mule deer, jave- 
lina, cougar, gray fox, pronghorns, 
and perhaps a rare desert bighorn 
sheep. More than 200 species of birds 
have been identified in Big Bend. One 
will see the roadrunner, also called 
paisano, and perhaps—the rare Co- 


lima warbler whose only known nest- 
ing place in the United States is here. 

The Texas Mountain Trail between 
Big Bend and Presidio follows one of 
the nation’s most spectacular high- 
ways. FM 170 is both an engineering 
triumph and a scenic marvel. Known 
as El Camino del Rio (The River 
Road), FM 170 crosses and recrosses 
an old trail used by Spanish explorers 
in transporting silver and other treas- 
ures more than 200 years ago. During 
the days of Pancho Villa, supplies had 
to be packed in by mule train over the 
same trail. Later, during prohibition, it 
was used by smugglers. 

Four miles west of Big Bend on 
on El Camino del Rio is another near 
ghost town, Terlingua—once a bois- 


Echoes of the past whisper through the sun-baked adobe 
ruins of Study Butte, once a bustling mining center. SH 
118 and FM 170 intersect near the ghost town which : 
is on the western edge of Big Bend National Park. 


terous mining town of 2,000. The pop- 
ulation has dwindled to almost noth- 
ing, but hope that the mines may once 
again become active has lured back a 
few adventurous souls. 

Three miles west of Terlingua an 
old cinnabar mine is open to visitors. 
The Old Waldron Mine is about a 
mile from the highway, and although 
the road is much improved over most 
mine roads, it must still be traveled 
with care. The mine produced over 
2,000 flasks of mercury, which at to- 
day’s prices would be worth more than 
$1 million. 

The mine may be toured every day 
at a cost of $1 for adults. Camping is 
permitted at mine headquarters, rock 
hounds are welcome, and deer and 
quail hunting can be arranged. 

About 10 miles beyond the turnoff 
to the Old Waldron Mine, the Trail 
passes the little village of Lajitas. The 
name, Spanish for flagstones, comes 
from the Boquillas flagstone formation 
of the section. The community took 
on the aspects of a village in 1915 
when US Army troops were stationed 
at Lajitas to protect the area from 
Pancho Villa’s raids. 

Two miles farther is Fresno Creek. 
The small spring-fed stream flows 
year-round, a feature that made it of 
precious interest in early days. 

The next five miles of the River 
Road bring comments of praise for 
its scenic grandeur from travelers. 
Eagle Crack—an almost hidden can- 
yon leading to the Rio Grande—is 
accessible from the Trail highway in 
this area. Photographers make striking 
canyon photos here. Later, you will 
pass through Redford, which serves as 
a retail center for surrounding farms 
and ranches. 

Just east of Presidio are the exten- 
sive adobe ruins of Fort Leaton. Ori- 
ginally established as one of a series 
of missions in 1759, portions of the 
present building were raised on the 
abandoned mission site in 1846. From 
1852 through 1882, Presidio was the 
major crossing of the Rio Grande for 


wagon trains carrying thineral products 
and merchandise along the Chihuahua 
Trail between Chihuahua, Mexico, and 
San Antonio. Completion of “El Fer- 
rocarril Chihuahua al Pacifico” has 
made Presidio a tourist goal in recent 
years. It is the starting point for the 
spectacular railroad crossing of Mex- 
ico to Los Mochis near the Pacific 
Coast. Here is a good place to check 
that gas gauge again. 

Between Presidio and Marfa the 
Texas Mountain Trail spans another 
broad section of rugged mountain and 
desert scenery. The old mining town 
of Shafter offers an interesting pause. 
Now nearly a ghost town, an old 
swinging bridge is still in use, and 
relics of Shafter’s boom days abound. 


Seven miles north of Shafter the 
impressive Elephant Rock is indicated 
by a highway sign, and two miles far- 
ther is a good view of Chinati Peak 
to the west, whose summit reaches 
eR OOLICee 

Marfa, a ranching center, has a 
superb climate, making it an increas- 
ingly popular tourist center, especially 
for group camping. Its weather and 
topography also attract soaring en- 
thusiasts. Massive updrafts and moun- 
tain waves have allowed many sail- 
plane pilots to qualify for their soar- 
ing badges here. Fortunate travelers 
may occasionally spot one or more 
graceful sailcraft soaring over mesas 
and peaks. 

The quaint courthouse at the down- 


Rock hounds delve into the rock-laden Woodward Ranch, located 16 miles south of Alpine off SH 118. 
The area is famed for its red plume agate. 
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town highway intersection recalls a 
time when early residents sought to 
have their public buildings reflect an 
elegance which, in most cases, they 
were unable to achieve in their per- 
sonal structures. 

Between Marfa and Van Horn 
chances are again good to see herds of 
pronghorns grazing in fields along the 
highway. Few roads leave the highway 
along this stretch of the Mountain 
Trail, which generally follows the old 
Overland Trail—a primary route used 
in the gold rush days. 

About 12 miles west of Marfa, far 
off the highway to the southwest, can 
be seen the false front of a building. 
This is the movie set built for the film 
“Giant,” which starred Elizabeth Tay- 
lor and Rock Hudson. Soon the Moun- 
tain Trail enters Van Horn again. 
Just south of town the highway slants 
near the Van Horn Mountains to the 
west. To the east are the Wylie Moun- 
tains. 

The last leg of the Texas Mountain 
Trail lies generally east and west be- 
tween Van Horn and the starting 
point. About nine miles west of Van 
Horn on the north is a plant whose 
products have paved hundreds of miles 
of Texas highways. It is the Gifford 
Hill Rock Quarry and rock crusher. 

The vast landscapes flow by with 
effortless ease, and soon you reach 
Sierra Blanca, county seat of Hudspeth 
County. Visit the sheriff’s office in 
Sierra Blanca. There Sheriff E. A. 


Called an engineering triumph and a scenic mar- 
vel, FM 170 (The River Road) is one of the most 
scenic highways running through the rugged high 
country. This is between Redford and Lajitas. 


“Dogie” Wright has assembled an 
outstanding collection of photographs 
and relics. Understandably, the em- 
phasis is on frontier lawmen, since 
Sheriff Wright is the son of a Texas 
Ranger and is a former Ranger him- 
self. 

West of Sierra Blanca the Quitman 
Mountains lie to the south, with peaks 
rising to 6,500 feet. In these ancient 
mountains are abandoned lead, silver, 
and zinc mines. The range is cut by 
the Rio Grande, and the continuing 
mountains in Mexico are easily seen. 

The highway descends to a bridge 
at Arroya Balluco, where at an inter- 
section FM 34 leaves the Trail to the 
south. Although not a part of the 
Trail, that highway plus another FM 
road it joins, follows the route of 
the ancient El] Camino Real—the road 
used first by Spaniards and _ later 
by military authorities of Mexico, Tex- 
as, and the United States. Three miles 
southwest lies the site of Fort Quit- 
man, which served as a military out- 


post and rest stop for wagon trains 
heading west to California between 
1858 and 1877. 

All remains of the original fort have 
disappeared. However, a replica has 
been constructed at the intersection of 
IH 10 and FM 34. It is, in effect, a 
museum, with weapons and artifacts 
spanning a period from prehistoric 
Indians of this area through World 
War I. Y 

Nine miles west, the Trail leaves 
TH 10 and joins US 80. This. older 
highway affords a better view of the 
Upper Rio Grande Valley with its 
miles of irrigated farming. Watch for 
another change of Trail highway num- 
bers a half mile west of Fabens. Along 
this stretch, at the intersection with 
FM 1110, is the village of San Elizario 
with its historic San Elizario Mission 
and Los Portales (The Arcades). 

The Trail highway (US 80) con- 
tinues directly into downtown El Paso 
as Alameda Avenue—and the end of 
the Texas Mountain Trail. @ 


Nuestra Senora del Carmen, known as Ysleta, is one of three historic Spanish missions located near 
the southeast edge of El Paso. The Texas Mountain Trail begins and ends in “The City of the Sun.” 


11 


Calvert Centennial 


Ga located midway between 
Houston and Dallas, started as 
a private speculation enterprise by 
four men, including Robert Calvert. 
Calvert moved to Robertson County 
in 1850 and established a large plan- 
tation. He died of yellow fever in 
1867. 


As soon as Calvert was established 
it began to grow. With the northward 
push of Houston and Texas Central 
Railroad, Calvert became a railhead, 
and it boomed. Its streets were full 
of wagons from northern and north- 
western Texas. Its population soared 
to 10,000. The people for the most 
part lived in tents, covered wagons, 
and temporary buildings. 

By 1870 Dun & Bradstreet records 


12 


showed Calvert had 104 businesses. 
Saloons were among the most preval- 
ent. They were open 24 hours a day 
and the swinging doors flapped con- 
stantly. General stores sold whiskey by 
the gallon and stocked it in barrels. 
With limited restraint, gamblers, 
confidence men, and street walkers 
were able to operate. It has been said 
that the coroner had a “dead man for 
breakfast almost every morning.” The 
jail was the largest building in town. 
Life in Calvert was described for 
posterity by a reporter for the “Texas 
Almanac for 1872.” In discussing im- 
migration to Central Texas, he wrote: 
“You meet all sorts of teams—ox 
wagons, mule wagons, two-horse wag- 
ons, people on horseback and travel- 


lers on foot. The road is crowded with 
them—the old, the middle-aged, and 
the very young. From the best infor- 
mation I can gather, the central road 
has in the past three months brought 
into the interior 20,000 passengers, of 
whom I think it may be safely estima- 
ted that 16,000 are newcomers. Hun- 
dreds were camped in the streets and 
around the suburbs of the town of 
Calvert, as I passed through, waiting 
for transportation to their new homes.” 

In 1873 Calvert was swept by a 
yellow fever epidemic. Many people 
died, and their deaths are recorded in 
the little cemetery there. 

Highway 6, which bisects Calvert’s 
business district and serves as the 
town’s main street, was originally a 


By JOHN W. ANDERSON 
Engineering Technician III 
Hearne, District 17 


dirt road; then it was paved with brick. 
In recent years, however, the street 
has been resurfaced and made into a 
modern four-lane thoroughfare. A few 
of the old downtown brick sidewalks 
are still visible and many of the original 
business houses remain. The historic 
town is on one of the Texas Travel 
Trails, the Brazos Travel Trail. 

Centennial activities were officially 
held in Calvert April 20-21, with a 
parade, barbecue, tour of old homes 
and museum, and other fanfare. His- 
torical markers were bestowed upon 
three Calvert landmarks: the First 
Presbyterian Church, Episcopal 
Church, and Cobb’s Market. Seven 
sites are slated for markers in the near 
future. @ 


ROBERTSON COUNTY HISTORKAL MSEUN = 1878 


One of the Calvert citizens most interested and involved in Centennial activ- 
ities is a Highway Department employee, John Anderson. Anderson, an engineer- 
ing technician III, Hearne Residency, lives in Calvert, where he is an active par- 
ticipant in civic affairs. He was in charge of all art work for the city’s 100th birth- 
day and penned the drawings of the historical landmarks, one of which is shown 
above. The drawings will be printed and sold in the Centennial’s “Country Store.” 


New 
Boat Ramps 


Approved 


The 1968 Boat Ramp Program, ap- 
proved April 1 by the Texas Highway 
Commission, calls for construction of 
58 projects in 42 counties. 

Estimated cost of construction is 
$624,400. Forty-eight of the ramps 
are at new locations; 10 projects are 
for work on existing ramp facilities. 

Funds for construction and main- 
tenance of the ramps come from boat 
registration fees. Future maintenance 
is expected to cost $28,600 per year. 
A maintenance fund is reserved from 
boat registration receipts each year. 

The new program will bring to more 
than 150 the number of such facilities 
built, under construction, or planned 
along Texas waterways. 
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Whitney Messenger, announcing—tThe 


abandoned MK&T Railway bridge across 
Lake Whitney will be converted to motor 
vehicle traffic . . . the Katy will recei 
$25,000 for the bridge. 

The State Highway Commi: 
agreed to convert the bridge to two- 
motor vehicle traffic, connec 
farm-to-market roads in the two'c 

Supporters of the “Save th 
movement . . . feel th 
connecting Hill and Bosque coun 
be of great value to the a 
neighboring towns. 


Athens Review, on an 
problem-——While Texas has - 
ways in the nation, Los 


- of ways of any state in the la 
if the Texas Highway Depart 
do the fine job that Mey do, 


off beer and soft dank cans, 
boxes and other kinds of debr 


is no reason why we should raise an 
generation with the same attitud 
students, if encouraged, could do 

to correct our litter problem tha 
other segment. It’s not that they 

the littering, but they can influenc 
parents and other adults. At the 

time they can develop habits of ‘their 
own... the habit of properly disposing 
of trash hstena of littering streets, high- 
ways, and parks. 


Big Spring Herald, saying—The Texas 
Highway Commission, meeting Monday in 
San Angelo, gave the green light to a 
highway to serve the proposed Dallas-Fort 
Worth Regional Airport area. 

Construction was authorized for a 1.7- 


S. 


Bobby Lay, 


- trict’s preic 


a screen for. ‘motorists in six. 

trict’s nine counties. The fe /ee 
trees are about five feet in height. The 
will provide a solid screen in about fot 
years and ultimately will reach a fo 
of 20 feet. 


Spotlight on 
Texas Capitol 


W ith HemisFair, the eyes of the nation—and in- 
deed, the world—are focusing on Texas this 
year, and a bonanza year in tourism is expected. Be- 
cause of this we salute the state by presenting the 
colored photograph of the State Capitol on the next 
two pages. Thanks to the skillful photography of 
Hugh Pillsbury and Frank Boyd, the sweeping pano- 
rama is one you'll want to keep and frame. 

The compelling centerspread is especially timely be- 
cause the Capitol was opened to the public in mid-May 
of 1888 and officially dedicated with great fanfare on 
the eighteenth of that month. The building was com- 
pleted five months earlier, on December 8, 1887—six 
years and ten months after the first pick was swung. 

The first Capitol building in Austin, was little more 
than a wooden house. The second, built in Austin on 
the same spot as the present Capitol, was called an 
“eyesore” by many. On November 9, 1881, the 
“eyesore” burned down — a careless clerk and an 
ignorant mechanic were to blame—but it was written 
that only the bats left homeless had cause to lament 
its destruction. The “obituary” on the building carried 
by a weekly Texas newspaper said, “. « . the architec- 
tural monstrosity that has so long disfigured the crown 
of the heaven-kissing hill at the head of Congress Ave- 
nue is no more.” The article said it had “a startling 
resemblance to a large-sized corn-crib, with a pumpkin 
LOpearGOMeys 

At the time of the fire, ironically enough, the Capitol 
Board was working on plans for a new Capitol. The 
pink granite Capitol which rose from the embers of the 
old building won a much greater acceptance from the 
people of Texas. 

The contract for the new Capitol was won by an 
Illinois contractor who subdivided three-fourths interest 
in the contract to a Chicago firm. As payment for 
building the Capitol, they were awarded 3,000,000 
acres of land in 10 counties of the Texas Panhandle, 
and the famous XIT Ranch came into being. 


The old Capitol burned in 1881, and a new building was erected on 
the same spot. The present structure was dedicated on May 18, 1888. 
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merican transportation, from 

highways to skyways, got care- 
ful scrutiny by an impressive group of 
experts at the Tenth Annual Trans- 
portation Conference of Texas A&M 
University on March 28-29. 

“Updating Transportation Law” 
and “Progress and Plans of the De- 
partment of Transportation” were 
themes for the conference. 

The speakers and their subjects: 
John P. Doyle, MacDonald Professor 
of Transportation, Texas A&M, “Na- 
tional Transportation Policy’; Jervis 
Langdon Jr., chairman and president, 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road, “Railroads”; F. A. Mechling, 
executive vice president, A. L. Mech- 
ling Barge Lines, Inc., “Waterways”’; 
Giles Morrow, secretary and general 
counsel, United States Freight Lines, 
“Freight Forwarders”; and J. D. 
Brothers, chairman of the board of 
Cochrane Transportation Company 
and president of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, “Motor Carriers.” 

Also, A. M. Ribe, director of traf- 
fic, Vulcan Materials Company, “Bulk 
Shippers”; R. J. Breitinger, director of 
traffic and transportation, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, “General 
Shippers”; Clarence D. Smith, direc- 
tor of traffic, American Home Prod- 
ucts Corporation, “Small Shipments”; 


CHARLES J. KEESE 
TTI Director 
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By BILL BARRON, Travel and Information Division 


Major General John J. Lane, com- 
mander, military traffic management 
and terminal service, “Department of 
Defense.” Dr. David L. Paden, man- 
ager of transportation research, Mid- 
west Research Institute, gave a sum- 
mation on “Updating Transportation 
Law.” 

Other conference speakers: 

Dean Fred J. Benson, Texas A&M 
University, “Universe of Transporta- 
tion Research”; Professor Charles J. 
Keese, director of the Texas Transpor- 
tation Institute, “Texas Transportation 
Institute Research.” 

“Progress and Plans of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation” was discussed 
by Paul Sitton, deputy under secre- 
tary of transportation and A. Scheffer 
Lang, federal railroad administrator. 
A. C. Taylor, regional federal high- 
way administrator, read a speech pre- 
pared for delivery by Lowell Bridwell, 
federal highway administrator. Brid- 
well was unable to attend the confer- 
ence. 

Here, with emphasis given to high- 


ways and highway matters, are high- 
lights of the conference: 


Keese Discusses 
Mass Transit 


‘When you read about plans for de- 
velopment of mass transportation sys- 
tems as a solution to transportation 
problems in areas where the popula- 
tion density clearly will not support 
such transportation, it is evident that 
the basic considerations are not avail- 
able to decision makers at least in the 
form required for clear understand- 
ing.” 

The Texas Transportation Institute 
director said more information is need- 
ed by decision makers in urban areas 
relating to transportation requirements 
in terms of time, space, and economy. 

The statement on mass transporta- 
tion came after Keese explained that 
TTI is interested in developing basic 
research in urban transportation, es- 
pecially for movement of goods and 
people. 


Each of the transportation modes 
serves a definite purpose in total urban 
mobility. An understanding of the 
total requirements for the movement 
of goods and people, regardless of 
mode, will permit each of the modes 
to satisfy the function it serves best, 
thus improving the position of each 
mode, Keese said. 

On safety, the research director 
said: “I am convinced that safety is 
not something you can buy or that 
can be scared into people. I believe 
that safety is the by-product of effici- 
ency and that efficiency is something 
we can create. An efficient operation 
is a safe operation.” 

The Texas Transportation Institute 
has, up to now, limited its safety re- 
search program to creating a more 
efficient roadway and traffic environ- 
ment. Recently, we have begun to con- 
cern ourselves with the vehicle, par- 
ticularly its interaction with the road- 
way environment, he said. 

In beginning his talk, Keese told of 


TTl TOUR—The Texas Transportation Institute gives Secretary of Trans- 
portation Alan Boyd a tour of its facilities before he addresses the con- 


the creation of TTI and its objectives. 

Beginning with a very modest ap- 
propriation of state funds, the Insti- 
tute’s growth has been made possible 
through research contracts with gov- 
ernmental agencies, industry, and in- 
dustrial associations. 

He said: “The major portion of the 
research program has been in the field 
of highway transportation.” 

Several individual projects have 
been conducted in areas other than 
highway transportation, mostly orient- 
ed towards transportation economics. 
Efforts to establish solid continuing 
programs and particularly cooperative 
programs in areas other than highways 
have not been successful. 

Keese said support for a research 
program in highway transportation has 
been easier to obtain than support for 
programs in other transportation areas 
for two reasons: 


1. Highways are a public service 
function supported from user 


taxes while the other modes (air, 
water, rail, and pipeline) are com- 
petitive within each mode and be- 
tween the modes. 


2. Since highways are a function 
of state government, most states 
support some sort of local re- 
search program. The continuing 
support of the Texas Highway 
Department has permitted TTI 
to develop a dynamic research, 
program in highway transporta- 
tion. 


In discussing research philosophies, 
Keese said TTI has used the interdis- 
ciplinary team approach in staffing 
research projects. A problem in high- 
way materials, for example, may re- 
quire inputs from the disciplines of 
civil engineering, chemistry, physics, 
geology, agricultural soil science, and 
others. 

“A more recently established phil- 
osophy of our research program,” 
Keese said, “is that of including cost 


ference. From left, Mrs. Boyd, Boyd, TTi Director Charles J. Keese and 
Dr. Teddy J. Hirsch, head of TTl’s Structural Research Division. 
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effectiveness evaluations as an integral 
part of each study where possible.” 
Keese said TTI’s present research 
program is heavily oriented to highway 
transportation, including research in 
planning, design, construction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and safety of streets 
and highways. Other projects are be- 
ing conducted on such subjects as 
urban bus transportation and trans- 
portation economics involving rate and 
tariff studies for government and for 
segments of the transportation indus- 


try. 


Grade Crossing Study 


With national interest centered on 
highway safety, TTI researchers are 
now in the middle of the public rail- 
highway grade crossing problem, 
Keese said, seeking to provide basic 
information for improvement of safety 
conditions. 

These researchers have provided an 
inventory of the 13,556 public rail- 
highway crossings in Texas and have 
used 300 as a stratified random sample 
in the development of a statistical 
model for studying the cause of acci- 
dents at rail-highway grade crossings. 
A tentative predictive model which as- 
signs a hazard rating for various types 
of grade crossings located on the Tex- 
as highway system is being evaluated. 

Keese said a diagnostic team ap- 
pointed from the staff of the Texas 
Highway Department, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, city traffic engineering de- 
partments, railroad operating depart- 
ments. and the Texas Transportation 
Institute is studying the physical and 
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operational characteristics of grade 
crossings that tend to create hazardous 
conditions. 

He said the team will study the 
actual conditions at selected crossings. 
A scaled model and aerial photograph 
will then be used to evaluate possible 
corrective actions. 

Final results of the study should re- 
veal the nature and extent of accidents 
at grade crossings, a determination of 
an acceptable type protection for vari- 
ous conditions, and a determination of 
over-all costs in providing recom- 
mended levels of protection at grade 
crossings which are found to be in- 
effectively protected, he said. 


Sitton Gives DOT Views 


Sitton discussed how the Depart- 
ment of Transportation viewed the 
nation’s transportation network as a 
system and cited examples of projects 
under way in the Department for 
facilitating the systems approach. 

He said the Department was con- 
cerned with airport access and airport 
congestion. 

“We have all had the experience of 
spending an hour to fly hundreds of 
miles but sometimes waiting nearly an 
hour for our baggage at the terminal. 
And even more irritating—sometimes 


PAUL SITTON 
Deputy Under Secretary of Transportation 


the trip from the airport to the city 
takes longer than the trip in the air 
and is along a highway even more 
congested than the space around the 
baggage counter.” 

Sitton said this situation will be ag- 
gravated when larger jets go into serv- 
ice in the near future. Future jumbo 
jets will deliver 490 passengers on 
each flight, nearly 500 people all 
demanding luggage and all clogging 
the streets and highways going to and 
from the airports. 

He said the Department of Trans- 
portation plans a joint effort with the 
cities and states, and with airport 
authorities and airline officials, in the 
search for steps to viable airport and 
highway facilities to keep up with the 
technological pace which has been set 
by our aircraft designers. 

The Department also is looking for 
more effective ways to integrate urban 
transportation development with 
broader comprehensive community 
development objectives to better serve 
the urban environment, Sitton said. 

“Not only highway development, 
but urban transit programs as well 
must be planned in a total system to 
give greater recognition to present and 
future community needs,” he said. 

‘“‘As an urban society we are experi- 
encing today a period of increasing 
concern about effects of our transpor- 
tation programs on our cities in terms 
of noise, pollution, community dis- 
ruption and aesthetic considerations.” 

He said people have called high- 
ways “Chinese walls” and “big 
ditches,” but he considers the high- 
way program which the United States 
has undertaken one of the “outstand- 
ing public works projects in the 
world’s history.” 

Sitton asked the conference to ima- 
gine an engineer or an architect de- 
signing an elevator shaft and carriage 
without any concern for the building 
it is to serve—ignoring not just the 
number of square feet in the building, 
but all of the human activities that will 
take place. 


“It wouldn’t make sense. The eleva- 
tor is a vertical transportation facility 
which can be likened to the highway— 
a horizontal facility,” he said. “Sen- 
sibly, elevators are designed as part 
of the buildings they serve. 

“In too many instances, however, 
a highway facility and the neighbor- 
hood it serves are not given the same 
evaluation and measurement in terms 
of the needs which must be satisfied 
and served.” 

Sitton put a number of questions 
to the conference: 

How do you measure the social 
viability and stability of a neighbor- 
hood? How do you assign a number 
value to encroachment on limited park 
lands, recreational areas, and other 
open space? How do you test and as- 
sign a cost to a highway barrier as an 
inconvenience to children going to an 
established school district, or parish- 
ioners to their church? What are the 
costs and benefits which grow out of 
land-use changes that result from 
highway development in urban areas? 

These social, cultural, and economic 
factors must be evaluated within a 
framework which considers the high- 
way facility as only one element in the 
urban fabric which makes up the city 
neighborhood or area concerned, he 
said. 


Lang, Taylor Draw Laughs 


The conference got some comic re- 
lief when Lang and Taylor made their 
talks. 

The railroad administrator described 
an “auto-on-rail” plan whereby pas- 
sengers would drive their cars aboard 
a train that would run from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Jacksonville, Florida. 

Lang said the train would have a 
cafeteria, a snack bar, and “liquor fa- 
cilities as well” and predicted it could 
give a passenger a smoother ride than 
he would get in his car on one of the 


Bureau of Public Road’s Interstate 
highways. 

When Taylor, the BPR _ official, 
came to the podium he said, “I view 
with alarm that you’re going to have 
liquor on these trains. We’ve got 
enough drunks driving around now.” 

“We’re also going to have free cof- 
fee,” replied Lang. 


Brothers Attacks 
Exemption ‘Cancers’ 


“T’ll tell you what I think should be 
done to ‘update’ the Interstate Com- 
merce Act,” said Brothers. 

“First and foremost, I believe we 
should repeal, or at least sharply cur- 
tail, the provisions which grant exemp- 
tion from regulation to farm products 
hauled by motor truck and bulk com- 
modities -hauled by water carriers.” 

Brothers called these two exemp- 
tions ‘cancers which are eating away 
at the body and substance of the trans- 
portation industry.” 

He said the agricultural exemption 
has been distorted beyond anything 
that Congress ever intended and has 
become a haven for “all sorts of un- 
lawful, or, at best, gray area truck 
operations.” 

He said more recently we have 
seen a court decision grant a farm 


A. SCHEFFER LANG 
Railroad Administrator 


cooperative an exemption that is much 
broader than the exemption granted to 
individual farmers. 

“This regrettable decision,” he said, 
“has permitted farm cooperatives, 
which are exempt already from taxes 
which apply to other businesses, to 
go far beyond the intended objective 
of enabling groups of farmers to pool 
their products for economical move- 
ment to market.” He said the decision 
has permitted tax-exempt farm coop- 
eratives to go, without regulation, into 
the business of transporting anything 
for anybody, for profit, in competition 
with regulated and heavily taxed trans- 
portation agencies. 

He said: “To make matters worse, 
the Department of Defense, one of the 
world’s biggest shippers, promptly re- 
versed its previous and absolutely 
sound policy of shipping by regulated 
carriers, and inaugurated a new policy 
of shipping defense freight in the 
trucks—I might say the new trucks— 
of alleged farm ‘cooperatives which 
have parlayed what [was intended as 
a limited exemption for farm products 
into a tax exempt, unregulated, cut- 
throat, pick-and-choose general trans- 
portation business, in destructive com- 
petition with regulated, taxpaying com- 
mon carriers which are obligated to 
serve the general public.” 

“T am happy to say that our rail- 
road friends have joined us in current 
efforts to obtain Congressional action 
to correct this unfortunate court de- 
cision,” Brothers said. 

“TI invite them to also join us in 
our current efforts to eliminate the 
exemption as it now applies to live- 
stock, poultry, and fishery products.” 

Brothers said: “Both the agricultural 
and the bulk commodity exemptions 
are wrong, and they can’t be made 
right by spreading their virus through- 
out the transportation body. The truck- 
ing industry is prepared to participate 
fully in any concerted effort to elim- 
inate them, but must resist for all its 
worth any move to extend them be- 
yond their present scope.” 
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We Can Change Environment—Boyd 


The United States has the best trans- 
portation system in the world, but it 
pays two prices for it—“one in cash 
and the other in noise, polluted air, 
accidents, and delays.” 

This was one of the points made 
by Secretary of Transportation Alan 
S. Boyd at the 10th Annual Transpor- 
tation Conference. 

Boyd gave the principal address at 
the two-day conference sponsored by 
the Transportation Association of 
America, Texas Transportation Insti- 
tute, and the MacDonald Chair of 
Transportation of A&M. 

He said: “We have learned that 
transportation can change the environ- 
ment. We did not have to plan for 
it—it just happened. I am persuaded 
that we can change the environment 
just as easily by planning for it—only 
this time we can produce more desir- 
able changes.” 

The Secretary drew applause and 
laughter in beginning his speech. He 
referred to the 1961 report made by 
John P. Doyle on national transporta- 
tion policy. Doyle, a retired Air Force 
major general who is now MacDonald 
Professor of Transportation at Texas 
A&M, was the conference director. 
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Boyd said he was tempted to call 
Doyle “the father of the Department 
of Transportation if I didn’t think it 
would embarrass him.” 

“There are just too many people 
who claim we don’t have a proper 
birth certificate,” Boyd said. 

Boyd traced the Department of 
Transportation’s progress during its 
first year. 

“We have made progress in safety 
programs on the highways, in the air, 
and on the railroads,” he said. 

He said the prototypes of the high- 
speed trains that will go into service 


JOHN P. DOYLE 
Conference Director 


between Washington and Boston this 
year have reached speeds of more 
than 160 miles an hour. 

“Testing and modification continue 
—testing that is necessary because 
these trains are at a higher level of 
technology than this country has ever 
before attempted to reach. But I am 
satisfied that the resulting service will 
be worth the relatively short delay. 

“In Baltimore and Chicago,” Boyd 
said, “we are trying a totally new 
approach to one of the most critical of 
the country’s transportation problems 
—the conflict between the expressway 
and the city it serves. 

“We have called for design studies 
for a tracked, air-cushion vehicle that 
will travel at speeds up to 300 miles 
an hour. And we are involved in staff 
studies as varied as automobile insur- 
ance; the design of safety test cars; and 
better road signs.” 

None of these programs alone or 
even in combination will solve our 
transportation problems, Boyd said, 
adding that they would contribute to 
a better system. 

“We will show results,” he said, 
“not with sweeping changes, but with 
what seem at first glance to be in- 
significant adjustments all through the 
system—from better synchronization 
of traffic lights in one town to elimina- 
tion of grade crossings in another.” 

Boyd said that perhaps the most 
encouraging sign of progress this past 
year came not from inside the Depart- 
ment of Transportation but from out- 
side. 

“We find an increasing awareness 
among American business that trans- 
portation is a total system. It shows 
up in the creation of new system-ori- 
ented divisions of companies that once 
were preoccupied with their own pro- 
ducts. It shows up in a scramble to 


hire men with experience in broad 
transportation planning.” 

Boyd said his department is build- 
ing a strong office of systems analysis, 
which he described as “common sense 
plugged into a computer.” He added 
that systems analysis also has turned 
up some broad gaps in what “we 
know about the transportation net- 
work we are trying to improve. 


“For example, we have a report— 
and this is true—that tells us that if 
we build a highway through a corner 
of a primitive area in the West it will 
cut the population of bighorn sheep 
from 10 to two. 

“We have no such precise informa- 
tion about where the nation’s railroad 
cars are at any given time and how 
productively they are used. I think one 


BEFORE LUNCH CHAT—National highway chief Boyd talks with State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall. 
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of the most important missions of the 
Department must be to help industry 
fill in this and other information gaps 
so that we have a clear idea of what 
impedes a more orderly flow of goods 
in the system.” 

The Transportation Secretary said: 
“We also intend to continue to con- 
centrate on research in all fields—in 
high-speed ground transportation, in 
aids to navigation, in automobile and 
highway safety. 

“There is some urgency about this. 
If the demand for transportation con- 
tinues to expand at its present rate, 
we must double the capacity of the 
system in the next 13 years. It is a 
job of such dimensions that, to my 
knowledge, nobody has ever estimated 
the cost, much less worked out a plan 
for achieving it.” 

Boyd said, “While the increased de- 
mand puts pressure on all of us to 
produce better methods for moving 
people and cargo, it may well be a 
blessing for everyone involved in trans- 
portation. 

“For one thing, it provides an im- 
mediate opportunity to improve the 
system. As we expand what is already 
in place, we will pay closer attention 
to access roads for airports; to con- 
solidating terminals so that you are not 
deposited by a train several miles 
from the bus you must take for the 
next stage of the trip.” 

The expansion in transportation 
should bring about a new spirit of 
cooperation among the modes of trans- 
portation, Boyd said. 

“With any luck at all, each mode 
will have its hands full just trying to 
keep up with new demand. There 
will be no time for scheming to impede 
the growth of other modes or trying 
to coax away work that can be done 
more efficiently by competitors.” 
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Traffic is diverted while installation of box sections gets underway. 
The work was finished between morning and evening rush hours. On 
the following day boxes were installed under the opposite lanes. 


TOUGH PROBLEMS often 
spawn new and unusual solutions. 
There were plenty of problems 
in the design and construction of 
an outfall drainage facility in the 
north part of Beaumont. Among 
them: 
Restricted head room 
e Flat grades 

e A major highway to cross 

e The necessity of carrying run- 
off from the highway facility ap- 
proximately a half-mile to an out- 
fall channel. 

e Narrow right of way, passing 
through built-up residential areas. 

Engineers in District 20 took all 
their problems and put them in a 
box — rather, quite a few precast 
reinforced concrete boxes. 

The restricted head room and 
flat grades dictated use of rectang- 
ular sections, rather than round 
pipe. Size of the box, determined 
from hydraulic studies, ranged from 
3x2 feet to 10x5 feet: 

Supervising Resident Engineer 


A 10x5-foot section weighing 13.5 tons is 
lowered into place. Eye-bolt holes are grouted 
once the section is completely installed. 


Stirling W. Copp noted that the 
payment specification for the job 
was written on a lineal foot basis. 
This allowed the contractor, Harold 
Martin Construction Company, a 
range of options: A conventional 
built-in-place facility, a precast box 
designed by the Highway Depart- 
ment, or a commercially-designed 
box. 

The contractor chose a precast 
box, based on the Highway Depart- 
ment design. The design features a 
tongue-and-groove joint. Box sec- 
tions are installed much as conven- 
tional round concrete pipe. A 
“Ram-Nek” cold applied preformed 
gasket is used as a joint sealer. 

A big plus in the installation is 
speed. Crossing the heavily traveled 
highway, US 69, 96, and 287, in 
the northern part of Beaumont took 
only parts of two days. 

After the morning rush _ hour, 
southbound traffic was diverted to 
one of the northbound lanes. The 
cut was excavated, the box sections 


Joint fits snugly between installed 
box sections. Lifting holes are filled 
and backfilling is ready to begin. 


installed, sealed, and backfilled. A 
temporary pavement patch was in 
place in time to réstore normal traf- 
fic on all lanes by the beginning of 
the afternoon peak traffic period. 
The same procedure was followed 
on the following day on the opposite 
lanes. By contrast, construction of 
a built-in-place conventional facility 
under the highway lanes might have 
hampered traffic flow for weeks. 
Along the project, cuts ranged 
from four to 20 feet, with some of 
the deepest cuts in close proximity 
to houses. Right of way was ex- 
tremely restricted. Excavation for 
placing each section was made by 
a Gradall. Each section was low- 
ered into the cut using a crane. The 
Gradall was then used to move sec- 
tions together, squeezing the plastic 
gasket into a tight seal. On some 
sections,a “come-along” was used 
to bring sections “home.” 
Backfilling began almost immedi- 
ately behind the newly set box sec- 
tions. In tight quarters, the crane 


Cement-stabilized backfill is placed immediately 
after sections are installed. Paper covering pro- 
tects preformed gasket from dirt until installation. 


placing the boxes operated on a 
mat of fill directly above just-laid 
sections. 

Some problems initially were en- 
countered in the manufacture of the 
boxes, particularly in the forming 
of the tongue and groove. Wooden 
forms, used in the beginning, later 
were supplanted by metal forms. 

The boxes were cast at a pipe 
manufacturer’ yard and trucked to 
the job site after curing. Some con- 
crete pipe manufacturers are now 
producing machine-made box sec- 
tions with tongue-and-groove joints, 
although this type was not used on 
the Beaumont project. 

Other Highway Department pro- 
jects have employed concrete boxes. 
However, these earlier jobs used 
boxes with plain square ends which 
were butted together and sealed 
with a poured collar. 

Engineers in Beaumont believe 
this is the first Highway Depart- 
ment project employing boxes with 
tongue-and-groove joints. & 


Precast box sections are covered 


preparation for patching pavement. 
Note traffic moving on the other lanes. 
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AWARDS 


(As of May 31, 1968) 


40 Years 


Accounting Division 
Egbert S. Read, Chief Accountant I 


District 2 
Joseph B. Sewell, Engineering Technician IV 


District 6 
William E. Kelley, Right of Way Agent Ill 


District 12 
Lafayette D. Penny, Skilled Laborer 


District 17 - 
William C. Vaughan, Chief Accountant I 


District 20 
Hugh M. Hornsby Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 


35 Years 


Materials and Tests Division 
Arthur W. Eatman, Materials and Tests Engineer 


District 2 
Wallace M. Ewell, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 9 
John B. Chambless, Engineering Technician IV 


District 11 
Albert S. Petty, Engineering Technician IV 


District 15 
William R. Faust, Assistant District Engineer 


30 Years 


District 2 
Lynn M. Hassler, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 18 
Grace L. Treadwell, Engineering Assistant I 


25 Years 


Bridge Division 
Herbert K. Rigsbee, Senior Office Engineer 


District 5 

William A. Wright, Engineering Technician IV 
District 8 

Virgil D. Bowers, Engineering Technician IV 
District 9 


Jack B. Fraser, Engineering Technician I 
Wilburn W. Young, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
Fred B. Wilson, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 13 
Michael Alvarado, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Robert R. Rogers, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Emmett B. Brown, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Rayburn V. Cravy, Skilled Laborer 
' Norman H. Hooks, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


- District 24 
Mayme E. Wilkerson, Clerical Supervisor III 


“RETIREMENTS | 


District 1 


Vera S. Chitwood, Engineering Aide IV 
District 2 
Edmund G. Post, Designing Engineer 
District 3 
Dale C. McCord, Skilled Laborer 
District 6 
Leon T. Thompson, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 7 
Hawthorn P. Largent, Maintenance Construction Foreman Hl 
District 8 
Virgil D. Bowers, Engineering Technician IV 
District 9 


Coy C. Mitchell, Maintenance Construction Foreman I 
District 13 
_ Henry C. Veazey, District Engineer — 
District 16 


Earl R. Campbell, Draftsman Il 
Tomas Rubio, Semi-Skilled Laborer — 


. District 17 
Albert W. Massey, Skilled Laborer 
_ Benjamin R. Speed, Skilled Laborer | 


District 18 : 
Earl Fletcher, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Millard O. Patterson, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 ee 
James H. Humphries, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


Houston Urban Project 
Thomas L. Winston, Engineering Assistant I 


Trading his baseball bat for a slide rule, Engineering Assistant Michael McClure (left) with Draftsman 
Joe E. Smith prepare computer data sheets on the new State Highway 6 alternate route at Bryan. 


A NeW Base for MIke 


Mike McClure might be called an 
off-base third baseman. 

Or, we might just say he’s zeroed 
in on a new base. 

For a Highway Department engi- 
neering assistant, Mike’s background 
seems normal enough on the surface. 

He graduated from Texas A&M in 
civil engineering with a major in 
structures last year. He began work- 
ing for the Highway Department in 
the Bryan Residency in September of 
1967, and has racked up 12 hours 
credit at A&M toward a master’s de- 
gree. 

Just under the surface, however, 
there were rumblings of a more glam- 
orous career — on the baseball dia- 
mond. 

The New York Mets wooed Mike 
away from A&M after his junior year, 


in 1965. The promising third base- 
man was sent to Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, in the AA baseball league. 
After one season, he returned to A&M 
for his senior year, then played last 
season for the Mets in the Florida 
State League. 

When the time came this year to 
renew his contract, McClure became 
a permanent holdout. Facing a tempt- 
ing offer to play ball in California this 
summer, Mike elected to stay with 
the Highway Department. 

There is a very challenging project 
being planned at the Bryan Residency 
right now involving some special de- 
signs for structures on the new State 
Highway 6 bypass, and that’s right in 
Mike’s strike zone. 

He will be on base in Bryan from 
now on. @ 
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Old Car Bodies Never Die, 
They Just Save the Day 


4 Old junk car bodies helped to solve 
’ a problem for both the Highway De- 
partment and a Red River County 
landowner in District 1 recently. 

The winding Red River was grad- 
ually eroding the high, almost vertical 
south bank about 450 feet north of 
FM 410. The landowner was losing 
several acres of valuable land to the 
river each year, and the Highway De- 
partment was in danger of losing a 
farm to market road. 

The river at this particular point 
moves through a sharp bend of about 
180 degrees, with approximately one 
mile of the bend being parallel to FM 
410. A short distance south of the 
road is a small stream, Salt Well 
Slough, that parallels the road for 
about 342 miles. Thus, if the Red 
River erosion continued southward, 
the river might relocate into the Salt 
Well channel and this would require 
NG relocation of several miles of the road. 
#3 We had kept a close watch on this 


Height and steepness of the south bank of the 
Red River near FM 410 in District 1 is evident — ae 
here. Cables in foreground hold about 40 old cauiteg . . ule oe gga de Sita: ata Sct A 
car bodies that form a jetty to prevent soil = oo son Sie ee eS . ae 

erosion. The first of 10 jetties is located 
at the edge of the trees in the background. 
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Joe McDowell, district maintenance engineer, 
examines one of the jetties. Note flotsam that 
has built up where the car bodies were shoved 
into the river. Oklahoma shore can be seen. 
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By D. R. WATSON 
District Construction Engineer 
Paris, District 1 


particular bend in the river for several 
years. For example, we knew that 
between 1951 and 1967 the river bank 
had moved south some 520 feet. In 
1966 the river moved 60 feet, much 
more than in any previous year. We 
believed the rate of erosion toward 
FM 410 would continue to accelerate 
as the bend curvature shortened. 

Early in 1967 the landowner con- 
tacted the district office to discuss the 
problem of trying to stabilize the bank. 
He suggested using old car bodies, and 
said if the Highway Department would 
obtain the bodies and haul them to 
the site, he would tie them together 
with cables, anchor them, and shove 
them into the river. We knew this 
move would be far less costly than re- 
locating more than three miles of high- 
way. 

We purchased 400 old car bodies 
and hauled them to the site. The 
landowner had them lashed together 
with cables into strings of about 40 
cars each, anchored to “deadmen”’ 
buried on top of the bank, and shoved 
the cars, along with the dirt, into the 
river to form a series of 10 jetties, 
spaced about 600 feet apart. 

The jetties seem to be working. 
The river current has been forced 
away from the bank out toward the 
middle of the river. Drift and soil is 
being deposited on the jetties and 
river bank. 

Total cost of the Highway De- 
partment’s share of this work was 
$4,931.21. The alternate to stabiliz- 
ing the bank at its present location 
would be to relocate FM 410 at an 
estimated cost of $150,000. 

The jetties have been in place since 
early 1967 and no noticeable move- 
ment of the river has been detected 
since they were built. From results 
observed so far, we believe the south 
bank has been stabilized. @ 


of truck bed. 
t, District 19 


To and From Our Readers 


More Litter 

Vacation time—and litter time—is 
here again, and a tidbit carried recent- 
ly in an Austin paper noted that “The 
litterbug is the most accomplished al- 
chemist of all time. He _ habitually 
makes worthless trash ‘valuable.’ 

“Out of the car window goes an 
empty cigarette pack, an empty can 
or bottle, or other useless object. As 
they hit the pavement they miraculous- 
ly have ‘value.’ Unhappily, it is nuis- 
ance value—the cost of picking them 
up again and disposing of them prop- 
erly.” 

And the cost is high. It costs $500 
million annually to remove litter from 
US streets, highways, beaches, and 
other public property. 


Not Our Bluebonnets! 

Garden club ladies keep a watchful 
eye on roadside flowers. If they think 
the Department is mowing them too 
soon, a lot of sand is usually raised. 
Recently Art Calhoun, maintenance 
foreman for Brooks County in District 


21, sent his men out to mow weeds 
so the spring flowers would be shown 
to better advantage. He was soon 
swamped with telephone calls from 
irate club members. In desperation 
Calhoun called the club president and 
told her where the mowing was going 
to be done and what it was going to 
be done for, and “Please, would she 
tell the other club members so they 
would stop calling?” 


Most Scenic 

It may come as a shock to some 
cities that have been opposing eleva- 
ted freeways in the downtown areas— 
but the most scenic highway this year, 
named by PARADE magazine, goes 
to a section of Interstate 80 in Sacra- 
mento, California. 

The elevated section incorporates 
attractive bridges, some made of cast- 
in-place prestressed concrete; grace- 
ful, flared columns; exposed aggregate 
panels for retaining walls; and careful 
landscaping. Space beneath the free- 
way is being used for parking; use of 


air rights above the freeway is being 
contemplated. 

There was a long and bitter con- 
troversy on the route. The state even 
hired Pier Luigi Nervi of Italy to re- 
view the design. 


That Oughta Stop ’Em 

Someone apparently wasn’t satisfied 
with the signs erected by the Arkansas 
Highway Department on an exit road 
off Interstate 55. 

The official signs warned “Do Not 
Enter” and “Wrong Way.” About 10 
yards further someone erected a hand- 
painted sign reading, “You’ve Done 
It Again, You Dumb-dumb.” 


Whew! 

A Haltom City street may get a 
more aesthetic name before the Texas 
Highway Department erects perma- 
nent signs at interchanges on the High- 
way 121 Freeway under construction 
through the Fort Worth suburb. Offi- 
cials agree the present name has little 
appeal: “Sewer Plant Road.” 
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4 Well, alte; e (( t+)cy've been through. oo 6 
Pair to en tdicg (mtn 


Minitrains? 

Federal officials are saying private- 
ly they believe the nation’s largest 
cities soon will have to place sharp 
restrictions on when and where peo- 
ple can drive. Some suggest that en- 
tire sections of central cities will have 
to be placed off limits to motor ve- 
hicles because traffic congestion is 
choking the remaining life out of al- 
ready sick cities. 


Most promising of the suggestions 
offered is to make better use of the 
ordinary bus. But the biggest prob- 
lem is getting people to leave their 
cars for a bus. Other suggested solu- 
tions include a gasoline and electric- 
powered three-seat minicar which 
would reduce parking space needed by 
three to four times and give off only 
one-tenth the amount of air pollution, 
dual-mode automobiles designed to 
travel both on regular streets and on 
rail guideways to and from downtown, 
a computer-controlled, minitrain-like 
skybus running on an elevated guide- 
way, conveyor belts, minibuses, mono- 
rails, overhead sidewalks, and even 
moving sidewalks. 

Converting motorists to these means 
may prove difficult. A recent cross- 
section survey showed that the car is 
the favorite mode of travel and that 
automobile transportation is a deeply 
ingrained way of life that Americans 
wish to continue. The survey showed, 
however, that most people regard auto 
and public transportation as comple- 
mentary, not competitive, modes of 
travel. 


Here I Am 

An automatic system for locating 
motorists stranded on limited access 
highways has been developed by re- 
searchers at the Airborne Instruments 
Laboratory (AIL), a Division of Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc. 

The infrared optical system uses a 
vehicle - mounted transmitter and a 
roadside receiver. Each vehicle using 


the highway is equipped with an in- 
frared transmitting unit, which is ac- 
tuated by the driveshaft. If the ve- 
hicle stops, the transmitter is auto- 
matically turned on, sending a code 
that designates “stopped vehicle” to 
the nearest roadside receiver. When 
stopped, the driver may signal for a 
specific type of aid by closing a switch 
on a Selector panel in his car. Pulse 
frequencies may be varied for differ- 
ent types of aid—medical, mechanical, 
fuel, or police. 


Diversion 

Many groups were fighting diversion 
of highway funds back in 1939. One 
of the most outspoken guardians of 
highway money was Texas Parade 
magazine, which was edited by Charles 
E. Simons. In its February 1939 
issue, the magazine declared: 

Motor vehicle registration fees and 
gasoline tax diverted to other than 
highway construction and maintenance 
in Texas for the last five years amount- 
ed to $45,127,140.06, which amount 
could have constructed all of the fol- 
lowing: 

640 miles of gravel or caliche sur- 
facing. 

962 miles of asphalt surfaced high- 
ways. 

330 miles of concrete surfaced high- 
ways. 

87 large wide bridges. 

52 safe new railroad grade crossing 
structures. 

1,292 miles of painted center stripes. 

1,292 miles of highway lighting. 

1,000 projects of placing substantial 
guard rails at bridge ends. 

1,000 flashing light signals at rail- 
road and highway intersections. 

2,951 miles of standard highway 
and warning signs erected. 

148 projects of traffic hazard elim- 
ination, such as surfacing shoulders, 
widening bridges, flattening slopes and 
filling deep ditches, reducing curvature 
and increasing sight distance. 


FINGER-LICKING GOOD. 


Fishing and hunting 
rank high with Jerry Nemec, supervising resident 


engineer of Huntsville, but he also loves to cook. 
His specialty is thick char-broiled steaks, but he 
also makes light bread and puts up pickles. 
The talented District 17 engineer, subject of a 
December feature in the Huntsville newspaper, 
also made the storage utility house shown above. 


It is estimated that $45,127,140.06 
would build a 600-mile four-lane di- 
vided highway; that is, such a highway 
from Wichita Falls to the Rio Grande 
Valley. 


In The Fall 

Mark your calendars now — The 
Forty-Second Annual Highway Short 
Course begins November 19 at Texas 
A&M University. District engineers 
will meet on Monday, November 18. 

Charles J. Keese, director of Texas 
Transportation Institute, is general 
chairman of the short course. Re- 
quests for room reservations should be 
addressed to: Office of Continuing 
Education, Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M University, College Sta- 
tion, Texas 77843. 
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OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


Comments... from 


® | want to give my highest regards 
and thanks to all the maintenance 


men of the Texas Highway Depart- Stat 
ments for clean up work. My feeling 
I don’t know what I would have 


ment. 


done about coming home the latter 


part of February from Christoval to 
Fort Worth. At that particular time _ 


Christoval and San Angelo had 13 
inches of snow on the ground. After 


leaving Christoval and getting onto the _ 
main highway, the work of the main- 
tenance men really amazed me. With — 


all the bridges sanded and roads 
cleared away with snow, I got home 
without any mishap. 


moved to Azle, it seemed that winter 
brought all its force down upon us. 
The ice, sleet, 
around, except on highways 
bridges, and there all signs of winter 
had been cleared away to keep the 
traveller from worrying. 

My father works for Bridge Division 
in the main building in Austin. I and 
my entire family are quite proud of 


him, too. | have worked for the High- _ 
way Department, and it has been and _ 
will be the most outstanding depart-— 


ment in Texas and United States for 
anybody to work for. 
Mrs. Diane Holder Ellis 
Azle 


Ed. Note: Mrs. Ellis’ father is ee 


ys 


e Much has been written and spoken 
about LITTER along highways, etc.; 


much education has been attempted, 


but nevertheless, the situation con- 
tinutes to become worse. I propose a 
tax which will make those who cause 
this litter pay for its cleaning up. I 
propose a tax of one cent on every can 


and/or bottle of beer and soda pro-_ 


duced, and a tax of 1/20 of one cent 
on every paper carryout container 


over $1 400,000 per state. — 
After we (my family and I) bad 


and snow were all © 
and © 


the Traveling Public — 


made (coffee, malt, soda, etc.). 


First of all, the money would go di- 


rectly to the state highway depart- 


is that 5O per cent of the money col- 
lected from the tax on soda and beer 
be distributed on a population basis. 
The second half be apportioned on the 


basis of total miles of highways in the 
states (Interstate, Primary, and Sec- 


ondary). 


worked out . ... but the fact remains 
that there would be well over 
$570,000,000 available: an ae of 


It is my hope that my propos 
be presented as a bill as soon as possi- 
ble after Congress reconvenes. When 
one realizes that in one section of the 


country the soft drink industry reports _ 
a 66 per cent increase in what they 


call “THROWAWAY CONTAIN- 

ERS, it’s not too hard to figure out 

that drastic action is necessary. 

Hugo Eberhardt 
Missouri _ 


_ ®@ | want to commend some of your 
_ employees for helping an old lady in 


distress. You certainly have a cour- 
teous bunch working for you. 

__ This morning, having more courage 
than sense, I decided to go to Sinton, 
knowing full well that I had a bad tire 


and an old spare that hadn’t been 
used in some time. As luck would have 


it, I had a flat before I even got out 
of Corpus. Fortunately, there was a 
crew of men working close by. There 
was also one of your bright yellow 
trucks parked near. A young | man 
came over and put on my spare and 
very politely bid me on my way. This 
afternoon I started back to my son’s 


spare blew out. This time another man 
rom the road crew came to help me, 
put on the spare, and I hurried to 


my son’s home. 


There are a lor of details. to be / 


Thank God for the Highway Depar 


Upon arriving my 
daughter-in-law told me some com- 
pany was due for supper in about 45° 
minutes and she needed my help, that 
if all went well at dinner my son might 
get a promotion. I was to take the chil- 
dren to the baby sitter and go by the 
bakery for her. I hurried to help. Well, — 


_ I got the children delivered and got to 
the bakery—and then my car died and 
wouldn’t start. 


A very nice young lady | came to my 
rescue. She helped me push my car 
into a parking place and then took me 
clear across town to my son’s, ae 
though she lived many miles away. 


Well, I told her how nice everyone 
had been today when I v 
highway—and lo and behold, 


; out on the 
she said 
she worked for the Highway ee 
ment. : — 
_ All I can say at this point is- 


. 


ment. Today they have been ey _ 

sueidian angels. 
Mrs. W. K. ‘Smith 

- Charlotte, North Carolina 


Ed. Note: District be Travis 2 
Long of Corpus Christi writes that his 
helpful employees were Wylie Ha 
John Cofas, Billy J. Collard, and An-— 
tonio Elizondo, who were survey 


- party members on 1H a7 construction 
in Nueces County. Zi he young lady — 
| mentioned is Mrs. Cecilia McDonel. : 


e¢ To my complete surprise, “the 
machines of bureaucracy are not 
completely insensitive to the os 1 | 


element which they serve! 


My thanks go to you and your | 


_ office for taking the trouble in sending : 
- my wallet-check book that Mr. Dick 
- Clark found near New Braunfels. My 


faith has been restored. | 
David Velinder . 
Adkins ; 


_ #£:d. Note: Bob Lewis, chiej engineer 
of Highway Design Division, forward- 


home where I am visiting—and my ed the check book to Mr. Velinder for 


Clark, who found the check book 
while collecting field data for Mae ic 8 
search section. 
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An estimated $6 million contract will be let this summer for freeway construction in 
Houston that will ultimately connect two links of US 59 Southwest Freeway (left fore- 
ground) and Eastex Freeway (top center), and the city’s entire freeway system. SH 288 
(right foreground) has inside express lanes that will not interchange with local streets. 
The inside duals connect directly with IH 45 (left to right background) and the outside 
duals join US 59 for traffic north. The freeway south (right foreground) will roughly 
parallel SH 288 to Angleton, and will also help channel traffic from south Houston to 
the new intercontinental airport north of the city. Houston Urban Engineer A. C. Kyser 
said the IH 45 directional interchange is complicated because it is built over a network 
of streets at one-block intervals. The completed interchange will handle an estimated 
250,000 vehicles daily. Photograph by F. W. Brown 


